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IS YOUR LIBRARY A SLACKER? 


The only present-day worth while business of the American people is win- 
ning this war. The only present-day job that any American man, woman, 
or child has a right to work at is to help this American people win this war. 
This is true because to lose is to sacrifice America and all it stands for. No 
matter what position, public or private, you may occupy, you ought not to 
continue to hold it unless you are definitely contributing to the winning of 
the war. If you are not giving this bent to your work, you are either the 
wrong person for the job, or the job is the wrong one for you. In either 
event you ought to get out. This goes for you as a librarian. You are 
taking public funds for your work. You are a slacker if you cannot point 
to tangible patriotic fruits of your professional labor which you are produc- 
ing as a return for the public funds received by you. As a center of infor- 
mation concerning the war and all things connected with it, as a purveyor 
of patriotic literature, as a director of public thought, as a creator of com- 
munity opinion, the library is in a strategic position—a position that carries 
with it a big responsbility. What are you doing to justify your continued 
receipt of public funds? Or are you, in taking your salary, obtaining money 
under false pretenses? We suggest that Wisconsin libraries read this Bul- 
letin, check up their own activities, using Miss Welles’ article Unifying for 
War as a check list, and answer this question honestly. 
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Modern Warfare and Libraries. 
We venture to repeat portions of an 
editorial appearing under this head- 
ing in the Library Bulletin some 
months since. ‘‘ When we hear the 
word ‘war’ we think ‘soldier’, ‘bat- 
tle,’ ‘rifle,’ ‘cannon,’ and a multitude 
of other instruments and agencies of 
violence. These things present, how- 
ever, only one phase of the warfare 
of today. Someone has aptly de- 
fined modern war as the ‘mobiliza- 
tion of the entire aggregate re- 
sources of one country to be pitted 
against those of another.’ In the 
mobilization of these aggregate re- 
sources of America, absolutely every 
adult individual, as well as every in- 
stitution and agency, has a definite 
function. While it is important, 
therefore, from the standpoint of li- 
brarianship, that the million men 
who may go to the front should be 
provided with reading matter, it is 
equally important that the librarians 
function actively in assisting the 
ninety-nine million people who do 
not go to the front to do their part. 
* * * War brings to every one 
new opportunities and new duties. 
In the crisis which the country faces, 
therefore, the librarians have an op- 
portunity which never presented it- 
self before—an opportunity to serve 
and to impress upon the public the 
fact that it does serve and can serve 
effectively and patriotically. 

‘‘The librarian can be not only an 
agency of publicity and give to the 
public information relative to the 
war, but it can function by instruct- 
ing and inspiring every one of its pa- 
trons as to the new duties which con- 
front him—and among its patrons it 
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should number every serious-minded 
man, woman, and child in the com- 
nutty. © * © 

‘‘The problem that faces the li- 
brarians of the country is therefore 
two-fold: First, to see that all can- 
tonments and other camps and 
groups of soldiers are well supplied 
with books—no ineconsiderable help 
in keeping up the morale of the 
—_—- * * 

‘‘The second duty is to assist in 
the mobilization of the nation’s re- 
sources by informing and inspiring 
the ninety-nine millions who are the 
men and women behind the guns as 
to the subjects suggested above and 
as to many related subjects.”’ 


Service without romance. When 
we visualize our soldiers in camp and 
trench it is relatively easy to become 
enthusiastic over war work which 
has a direct contact with military 
life. It is not so easy faithfully to 
perform the unromantie war duties 
which are connected with our own 
work and seem therefore common- 
place. Many a librarian would glad- 
ly go over-seas to serve in war hos- 
pitals, but it requires some imagina- 
tion to realize that the librarian is 
serving a genuinely patriotic pur- 
pose when she continues to repair 
and pocket and catalog in the priv- 
acy of her workroom instead of join- 
ing with others in some interesting 
new activity. 


Libraries and the food campaign. 
Our public libraries should be laying 
plans early to put all possible em- 
phasis upon the campaign for in- 
creased production of food this year. 
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In the coming season this will mean 
everything from the backyard gar- 
den to the increase of production on 
the largest farms. Be prepared to 
do all you can to aid your patrons. 
Have the best books for them. Es- 
pecially keep up to date with pam- 
phlet material. Get all the necessary 
Farmers’ Bulletins and other U. S. 
and state publications. Be sure to 
use the seed catalogs this spring as 
important items in your exhibit of 
garden books. These and all kinds 
of plans and hints for the small 
garden will be particularly helpful. 
Use as fully as possible the material 
which comes to your library from 
the Food Administration, and don’t 
hesitate to write to the state head- 
quarters for any additional help. 
Finally, give adequate publicity to 
your efforts. Let no possible garden 
slacker have the excuse of not being 
able to find out what he can and 
should do. 


A resignation. Miss Helen R. 
Cochran has resigned from the Com- 
mission staff and will spend the re- 
mainder of the winter in the south 
with her father. With this issue Miss 
Jessie Welles takes over the editor- 


ship of the department of Notes for 


librarians. 
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Woman’s war work. Mrs. Henry 
H. Morgan, Chairman of the Wo- 
man’s Committee of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, has recently formed a 
Public Information Committee with 
the following personnel : 

Miss Mary Oakley, Chairman 

Miss Elva L. Bascom, Book Selection 

and Study Club Dept., Free Li- 
brary Commission 

Miss Hester Coddington, University Li- 

brary 

Miss Mary Foster, Historical Library 

Miss Florence C. Hays, Legislative Ref- 

efrénce Library 

Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Wis- 

consin Library School 

Miss Anne Reynolds, Dept. of Public 

Instruction 

Miss Almere Scott, University Exten- 

sion Division 

Miss Mary E. Smith, Madison Free Li- 

brary 


The aim of the committee is to 
collect, index, and distribute infor- 
mation regarding woman’s war 
work. It will work through wo- 
man’s committees of the councils of 
defense, libraries, and educational 
institutions. The index and files are 
for the use of all woman’s commit- 
tees, organizations, and individual 
women of the state. Any public li- 
brary needing information as to wo- 
man’s war work is urged to write to 
the chairman of the committe, Miss 
Oakley, at the Capitol, Madison. 





THE WISCONSIN POLICY AS TO THE LITERATURE OF DISLOYALTY 


The Wisconsin Library Commission has been repeatedly asked to advise 
the public libraries of the state as to the policies to be pursued in handling 
the literature which bears directly or indirectly upon the war. Inasmuch 
as the law makes it the Commission’s function to give advice to Wisconsin 
public libraries, we are responding to these requests, and are sending to all 
publie libraries of the state, as the suggestion of the commission for their 
guidance, a letter containing the following: 
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“It has hanes the policy of ouliie neni: so far as the ordinary contro-, 
verted issues. are concerned, to assume a neutral position, since the library 


as-the property of, and the representative of, individuals on both sides of 
each controverted question could not itself become partisan. This naturally, 


led the library to provide material presenting the claims of the partisans 


upon each side of the controversy. 

Prior to the declaration of war, the issues between the Central Powers 
and America might have been discussed with propriety. When war was 
declared, the question was decided against the Central Powers by the deci- 
sion of our representative government at Washington and the discussion 
was closed. In this decision every loyal citizen was bound to acquiesce. 
The library, supported by public funds, is a part of the government which 
is at war with Germany and Austria and has necessarily taken sides. It is, 
in fact, itself in this war against Germany. To be neutral now is to be dis- 
loyal. 

It is most important therefore, it seems to us, that the library authorities 
do not permit themselves to be misled by the argument that it is a duty. to 
present both sides of all controverted questions, and that therefore anti- 
American books are permissible. To do this will inevitably invite well- 
merited criticism and the accusation that it is operating as an agency for the 
distribution of anti-American propaganda. 

The biggest job which the entire American people has before it is to win 
this war. Every loyal citizen must consider himself enlisted. The duty of 
actually assisting in every way possible to win the war is as definitely upon 
the library as it is upon the man in the trenches. If a soldier should stop 
fighting for the purpose of entering into an academic discussion with a 
Boche over the merits of the controversy, he would be shot as a traitor. 
The librarian and the library trustee are just as much enlisted in the fight 
as is the soldier; like the soldier they cannot take a neutral position. 

We therefore advise: 

(1) That all books as to the patriotic character of which there is any 
doubt be immediately withdrawn from the shelves. 

(2) That no book, pamphlet, or magazine, the patriotic tendency of which 
is in any doubt, be added to the library. 

(3) That every effort and all available funds be expended in securing 
and distributing material tending to awaken patriotism in the patrons of 
the library. 

The library must remain above suspicion. 


=_ 
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UNIFYING FOR WAR 
By Jessie Welles, Library Visitor, Free Library Commission 


The khaki or blue of the soldier by 
land or sea tells us that he is “‘in ser- 
vice’. It has become a familiar sight so 
that we sometimes forget that it is but 
an outward sign of the spirit of service 
through which he gives himself to his 
country for life or death. Shall we 
stand back of him, also giving ourselves 
to our country in a spirit of service or 
shall we let him carry the burden 
alone? 

The men at the front or in camps are 
not the only Americans in service. Ev- 
ery true citizen has a definite duty and 
privilege. As individuals it behooves us 
to learn and exercise ours. As libra- 
rians what can we do? ’ 

Let us drop the phrase ‘war work’”’ 
and think of it as national service 
built upon units of which each public 
library is one. By its very nature as a 
storehouse of knowledge and informa- 
tion a library is a potent service unit, 
one holding a place which corresponds 
to a keystone, for only when this war 
of the people is understood by the peo- 
ple and when every individuai is work- 
ing for the people shall we be safe. 
Great masses of the people do not under- 
stand their duty nor their country’s need. 
Organize your unit to serve by informing 
and inspiring every citizen. 

1. The American flag flying in front 
of the building is the library’s insignia 
of service. The stars and stripes tell 
every citizen that here he will find a na- 
tional service unit and the flag’s treat- 
ment and care will serve as a lesson in 
loyalty. (For this see the Bulletin, May 
1917, p. 149. The National Geographic 
Magazine, October 1917, p. 404, and Tap- 
pan, E. M. Little Book of the flag, p. 86). 
If the library neither owns nor can af- 
ford to buy a flag, surely some loyal 
American or Americans can be found 
who will contribute one. 

2. Atmosphere. Entering the li- 
brary the visitor should feel at once the 
atmosphere of national service. Every- 


where should be evidences of the func- 
tioning of this particular unit in provid- 
ing information upon all subjects con- 
nected with our pre-eminent national 
function—winning the war. 

3. Morale of the staff. We have all 
learned the high importance of this 
“mental condition as regards courage, 
zeal, hope, confidence and the like” in 
any enterprise. For the successful pur- 
suance of our object, the morale of the 
entire staff should be unimpeachable 
and to zeal, hope and confidence must 
be added an intelligent understanding 
of national questions and a working 
knowledge of available material on 
these questions. This means work but 
we surely are willing to work. 

4. Books on War and Patriotism. 
In addition to the hooks upon all sub- 
jects related to the war already listed 
in the Bulletin, of which every library 
should own many, groups of from twen- 
ty to thirty books on war and patriotism 
are to be made up by the Book Selec- 
tion Department and lent to Wisconsin 
libraries through the Traveling Library 
Department. It is our patriotic duty to 
get such books read. Some of them are 
full of information with which every 
American should be familiar. Others 
are notable as examples of the fine, high 
spirit which our allies have shown at 
the front and interpreted to us through 
the personal narratives of their noble 
soldiers, soldiers who~ have endured, 
suffered and died with patience and 
courage as our own men will endure 
and suffer and die. We send our men 
far away to fight for us. Shall we not 
seek to understand the conditions un- 
der which they carry on our struggle? 
Are we also brave, or are we too cow- 
ardly to face facts? 

A list of books on food and garden- 
ing, with a list of addresses of seed 
firms, has been mimeographed and will 
be mailed to every public library in-the 
state in time for a garden drive. While 
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the shortage in food stuffs is teaching 
us the lesson of conservation, while our 
army in Europe grows greater daily, 
while Europe is scarcely able to feed 
her own people, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to urge the necessity for everyone 
to take an active part in increasing food 
production. Pamphlets on this list 
should be ordered and books may be 
borrowed from the Commission. 

5. Collecting pamphlet and poster 
material. The printed matter coming 
out daily in this form is of supremely 
high value in our work. Librarians 
should make every effort to acquire all 
that they can, even though it comes in 
overwhelming quantity or fails to come 
when sent for, or presents any other 
problems of administration. As na- 
tional service units we must use it. 
Every library should be on the mailing 
list of 

Committee on Public Information, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

State Council of Defense, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Food Administration Library Pub- 
licity Committee, C. B. Lester 
State Capitol, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, First 
National Bank Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Division of Publications, U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Univ. of Wisconsin. Both the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Ex- 
tension Division. 


Realizing the magnitude of the work 
being done by all national service or- 
ganizations we must be patient and in- 
sistent at the same time. Patient in- 
sistence may be practiced by writing 
more than once to one source or by 
trying a second source for material that 
does not come. The Commission plans 
to gather pamphlets and send out pack- 
ages of them to all the public libraries 
in the state. If these duplicate some of 





yours there is something gained and 
nothing lost. 

If material on a given subject is 
needed, write to all the above sources 
for it. It is one of their regular activi- 
ties to meet such demands. 

If you hear of or see a pamphlet 
which you think would be useful, write 
to all the sources for it. It may come 
from the one to which it was credited 
but is just as likely to come from any 
of the others. 

If you have trouble getting material 
from one or all of the sources, why 
complain? Think of what the conges- 
tion must be at headquarters. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
has for sale copies of almost all the 
pamphlets issued for free distribution 
by the various government departments. 
All but the smallest libraries may well 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
purchasing for a trifling sum of from 
five to fifteen cents pamphlets which are 
not easily obtained from the depart- 
ments. Use the Monthly Catalogue of the 
Superintendent of Documents as a guide 
to departmental pamphlets in print. 

Failing to obtain needed material 
through any of the above sources write to 
Mr. C. B. Lester, State Capitol, Madison, 
Wisconsin. He may be able to locate it 
for you. 

The government has begun to print war 
pamphlets in foreign languages. ‘The 
Committee on Public Information has is- 
sued How the war came to America in Bo- 
hemian, German and Polish and Ameri- 
can loyalty in German. 

Pamphlet and poster material on food 
conservation has been supplied to all Wis- 
consin libraries Letters enclosing lists of 
references to recipes and their sources, 
and “suggestion sheets” were mailed to 
every library in December and January 
and will be followed by others. For fur- 
ther information write to Mr. C. B. Lester, 
Chairman of Library Publicity Commit- 
tee, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The University of Wisconsin War 
Pamphlets are being published weekly 
and every public library in Wisconsin is 
on the mailing list. These are articles 
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by members of the faculty, presenting 
the latest results of research on vital 
questions involved in the war and are 
short and interesting. If not received, 
write to the Secretary, University War 
Pamphlets, 33 South Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

6. Displaying pamphlets. Assign 
bulletin boards or wall space and tables 
for permanent display use, giving food 
conservation a special space. 

Keep these in reasonably good order 
so that fresh material may be readily 
available, and ‘the reader need not 
handle over a number of familiar 
pamphlets when seeking new ones. 

Place material for free distribution 
nearby, plainly marked. 

Post notices of new books or pam- 
phlets, of older books on war subjects, 
of magazine articles, of special collec- 
tions lent by the commission, of mate- 
rial for free distribution. 

Post pictures, clippings, verified 
recipes. 

Lend any pamphlet unless you need 
to keep it on file for reference, in 
which case duplicate it. 

Duplicate circulating copies to meet 
demand. 

Be sure that the displays are in con- 
spicuous places, not in retired corners; 
that their care is not perfunctory but 
attended with ‘zeal, hope and confi- 
dence’’; that choice of matter for post- 
ing is good and arrangement striking, 
suggestive and in good taste. 

The pamphlets need not be acces- 
sioned or recorded in any way. Stamp 
them with the name of the library, as 
a mark of ownership, if time permits 
reinforce with a strip of cloth, charge 
on a temporary slip. For pamphlets 
that go out often it pays to paste in a 
diagonal] strip of paper as a cheap pock- 
et and use a permanent book card like 
those used in books. 

War pamphlets neatly covered and 
catalogued are, if merely filed away, 
admirable reference tools and are ex- 
amples of good library housekeeping. 
They are, however, of on'y perfunctory 
service unless widely advertised and 
distributed. 
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ple we must reach with these telling 
messages are the ones who will not ask 
for them nor will they ask reference 
questions which will call them into use. 
The pamphlets must be thrust into the 
field of vision of the woman who comes 
only for novels, of the man who reads 
only magazines. They must obtrude. 
They must attract. It is our patriotic 
duty to get them read by all the people. 


7. Cooperation with the Red Cross. 
Probably every library in the state that 
has a club room has given the Red 
Cross the use of it. Are you sure that 
all those women who work so faithfully 
have a clear idea of why we are at war? 
Or of the soldier’s life at the front? Or 
of reasons for and best methods of food 
conservation? Do they haunt your 
pamphlet table? Scan your bulletin 
board? No? Try using your best post- 
ers in the club room. Distribute liter- 
ature there. Give short talks on war 
topics. Try to start a reading circle,— 
a most difficult proposition, for where 
fingers fly tongues follow suit. But 
there is our opportunity to. spread 
knowledge through a group of people 
who are already interested in the sub- 
ject, and much can be accomplished by 
skillful, tactful management. Report 
your results to the Bulletin for the benefit 
of other librarians. 


Red Cross Home Service opens another 
field of legitimate library work. It is 
just developing in our state and will soon 
be an important branch of Red Cross ser- 
vice. Institutes are to_be held through- 
out the state in which librarians are co- 
operating by furnishing literature and in 
some cases the use of club rooms. Send 
to the Department of Civilian Relief, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
for Home Service Pamphlets, A R C 200, 
201, 205 and 206. These give the plan and 
scope of the work, number 205 giving the 
syllabus of instruction for institutes in- 
cluding references for required reading. 
The books for the latter may be bor- 
rowed from the Study Club Department 
and the pamphlets from the University 
Extension Division. For further infor- 
mation write to Red Cross Headquar- 
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ters, 630 First National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

8. Work with schools. To increase 
the use of the valuable material in the 
library the librarian should cooperate 
actively with schools always consulting 
with the Superintendent or Supervising 
Principal. Some of the methods al- 
ready tried are 

suggesting theme subjects to the 
English teacher, 

suggesting poster subjects to the 
drawing teacher, 

talking to the children in the 
school about conservation, ex- 
plaining need and methods of 
saving, and illustrating with ma- 
terial which they may borrow 
from the library for their moth- 
ers, 

reading to the high school classes a 
letter from ‘Carry on” or a bit 
from any book from the 
trenches which shows the spirit- 
ual factor in the conflict, 

sending conservation pamphlets 
for free distribution to the 
mothers of the country children 
who come in town to school and 
visit the library, usually in 
groups, 

keeping a list of patriotic plays for 
school use, 

asking the domestic science teacher 
to try recipes and endorse those 
she finds good, 

placing in the school an exhibit of 
posters with a few pamphlets. 


9. Cooperation with all national 
service organizations. If we do not 
know what they are doing we shall not 
know what they can use that we can 
supply. If the library staff consists of 
one member she is but human and can- 
not do everything nor be everywhere. 
But she should attend at least one 
meeting of each national service organ- 
ization in her town and always keep in 
touch with their work through personal 
relations with active members. A staff 
of more than one person can divide this 
work, full reports being made in staff 
conferences by those in charge of each 
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phase of cooperation. A staff meeting 
always is a possibility but never seems 
to be one until tried. In this work it is 
a necessity. 

Constructive cooperation may be 
necessary. For instance are the mem- 
bers of the Board of Commerce in your 
town conducting a garden drive? If 
not, drive them to it and cooperate by 
supplying printed material. 

The Committee on Food Administra- 
tion would probably be glad to install 
exhibits of wheat, sugar and fat sub- 
stitutes and perhaps of articles cooked 
with them, with recipes. This has been 
done in other states. In one town in 
Indiana such an exhibit of sugar sub- 
stitutes was placed in a store window 
and free bulletins distributed. That li- 
brarian had 1500 pamphlets for distri- 
bution, and undoubtedly accomplished 
wonders for the government in adver- 
tising its valuable printed matter on 
food conservation. 

The library should serve as an agency 
for Red Cross registration, Liberty 
Loan subscriptions, Thrift Stamp cam- 
paigns and all similar activities. The 
organizations in question will be glad to 
provide workers at any hours, or at all 
hours, if the activity is too great to be 
handled by the library staff. 

10. Publicity. Newspaper articles 
should be frequent, describing the ma- 
terial available at the library and urg- 
ing its use. Small posters in the post 
office, railway stations or any public 
places should be used generously. If 
you can get a local expert to write for 
the papers a signed article on any sub- 
ject on which the library has material, 
it will carry farther than one by the 
librarian. 

11. Books for camp libraries are 
still needed, though magazines are not, 
owing to the generosity of individuals 
who have ‘‘put on a one cent stamp” 
and mailed copies to the army camps. 
See Mr. Dudgeon’s article in this number 
of the Bulletin. 

12. The Wisconsin policy on the lit- 
erature of disloyalty. The Wisconsin 
policy as laid down by the Wisconsin 
Library Commission in a suggestion 
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sent out to the public libraries of the 
state is to interne all literature that is 
under suspicion. The librarian is 
referred to the statement of this policy 
as it appears in the editorial pages. 

13. Other methods tried and un- 
tried. 

A card list of war time recipes do- 
nated and signed by local housekeepers 
and approved by a local food adminis- 
tration official. 

A posted sheet of recipes for war 
breads with examples shown, both 
recipes and examples approved by the 
local food administration official. 

Map of the county showing food 
products. 

If the interest of the community is 
slight, urge the national service organi- 
zations to bring speakers, offering the 
use of the library. 

A scrap book of the “boys who have 
gone from our town” has been kept by 
several Wisconsin libraries. (See "Round 
the Circle). This is a fitting personal 
tribute to the men from their towns- 
people It is also invaluable as historical 
matter. 

At Sioux City, Iowa, an exhibit of li- 
brary war material was held ‘‘on the 
main floor of the largest department 
store in the city. A member of the li- 
brary staff was in constant attendance 
to talk about the books and pamphlets’”’. 

The St. Louis Public Library has giv- 
en the use of club rooms to divisions of 
the U. S. Exemption Board and Legal 
Advisory Board. 


Summary 

As loyal Americans we must enter na- 
tional service. 

As librarians with any patriotism or 
with any vision as to the function of a 
public library we must organize li- 
braries as service units for the dissemi- 
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nation of information about the war 
which our government prints and seeks 
to distribute among the people of these 
United States. 

We must collect faithfully all loyal, 
reliable material which will help Ameri- 
cans to understand the war and to help 
win it. 

We must get it used by all the people. 

We must not look upon this program 
as one that advocates letting the li- 
brary’s standard of organization lapse 
or its regular work be neglected. Our 
country needs to have its educational 
institutions grow in strength and power 
rather than weaken. The coming gen- 
eration needs them. 

We must look upon this program as 
our special assignment in war service, 
and carry it out in a loyal spirit. If 
fellow service workers do not cooperate 
to our personal satisfaction we may 
ponder upon the thought of how huge a 
machine has been set up and started 
since last April, and also ask ourselves 
if our cooperation is always perfect. 
The hard worker seldom has time to 
pick flaws in the work of others. If we 
feel that we have enough to do already 
with our regular work, we may prod 
our imaginations a little and picture 
what some other American citizens are 
doing, and wonder if their regular 
work, so dear to them, is now going on 
just as they were wont to conduct it. 

If we feel a sinking sensation at the 
sight of another library publication giv- 
en up to war, if we have read war and 
heard war until we are “sick of the 
whole subject’? as one hears said occa- 
sionally, we may well stop and wonder 
whether some of the men in the 
trenches are not also “sick of the whole 
subject” and what they are doing about 
it. 
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CHILDREN AND PATRIOTISM 
By Faith L. Allen, Children’s Librarian, Madison Free Library. 


It is the children of today who will 
enjoy or suffer the results of the pre- 
sent great world war for they are the 
men and women of tomorrow. With 
this in mind we must consider what we, 
as librarians, are doing to bring to them 
the significance of present events and 
to arouse in them the strongest ideals 
of a democracy. Now is the time when 
patriotism should be at its fullest ex- 
pression. It is the librarian’s opportun- 
ity to bring to the children the books 
and material which will show them not 
only the importance of the great world 
war but the struggle of the human race 
throughout the ages for freedom, jus- 
tice, and liberty. 

The new reading list, Patriotism, pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library is 
excellently well done and, while it is in- 
tended for older boys and girls in the 
high school, it will be suggestive for sim- 
ilar reading for the younger children. 
Not only our own country’s story but that 
of other countries and their heroes of lib- 
erty should be familiar to the boys and 
girls of today. 

Many of the current magazine articles 
on the war are of interest to children and 
should be brought to their attention, 
while their own St. Nicholas has its par- 
ticular section, The Watch Tower, de- 
voted to current events, and another de- 
partment, For Liberty and Country, which 
contains many articles of interest such 
as the work of the submarines, the Jun- 
ior Red Cross, food conservation, etc. 

Let the children have a corner of the 
bulletin board, if they cannot have one of 
their own, and put there the clippings 
that will appeal to them. 

The school teachers may be willing to 
help the children make posters for the 
library on food conservation, war liter- 
ature, or other subjects as a part of 
their work in drawing. Such a plan 
would create a great deal of enthusi- 
asm. Or if the children are knitting in 


school while the teacher reads aloud, 
as they are in some places, the librarian 
has an opportunity to assist the teacher 
in making her selection which should be 
something that will contribute to their 
understanding and appreciation of the 
great cause for which they are working. 
A trial of such cooperation has been 
made with success in Boise, Idaho, and 
is reported in the {daho Daily Statesman 
in some detail: 


If it is possible to give the children of 
Boise more of an incentive for future patrio- 
tic work, Miss Marie Pinney, librarian of 
the children’s room of the Carnegie library, 
is going to give it. 

She has written a letter, to be read in 
each room of the lower grades, accompanied 
by a list of questions on which she desires 
information. She says: 


“I have been so interested in the various 
things you have been doing to help our 
country win the war that I am gojng to ask 
each one of you to write me a letter telling 
me just what you have been doing or 
are planning to do, answering as far as possi- 
ble the questions at the end of my letter. 

“So many grownups haven’t an idea how 
interested you are in the war and how much 
you are doing, that we are going to have an 
exhibition of your letters in the children’s 
room of the library for them. The letters 
are to be judged by grades, and the best ones 
from each grade posted on the bulletin 
boards and also published in The Idaho Daily 
Statesman. 

“T have found a number of magazine ar- 
ticles on children and the war which I know 
will interest you. If you haven’t a library 
card, this is a very good time to take one 
out, for we have over 100 new books, and 
the story hours, which are held every Sat- 
urday at 10:30 a. m., for fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders, have been begun again. 

“Hoping you will call on me in the library 
very soon, I remain sincerely your friend, 

“MARIE PINNEY.” 


The teachers are becoming greatly in- 
terested in Miss Pinney’s letter, which was 
given out throughout the schools this week, 
and are going to co-operate with her in 
every way to try to have every child answer 
the questions which follow: 

Did you plant a graden in the spring? 
If you did, what did you plant? How much 
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did you make from it? Are you going to 
plant one next spring? 

What did you do to help the Red Cross? 

Did you buy or sell a Liberty Bond? Did 
you earn the money yourself? How did you 
earn it? 

Have you done anything in the way of 
knitting for the soldiers? Are you learning 
to knit? 

Are you a Boy Scout? Are you an Honor 
Guard Girl? If you are, what are your 
plans for helping your country? 

What are you doing to conserve food? 

If you are doing or have done anything 
that I have not mentioned in the above 
questions, do not fail to tell me all about it. 


A few of the recent books of patriotic 
or war interest for children follow. 


Dickinson, Asa D. & Helen W. Child- 
ren’s book of patriotic stories. 
1917. Doubleday $1.25. 

A collection of stories of revolutionary 
times. 

Taylor, Charles K. The boys’ camp 
manual; a handbook of military 
and all-round training. 1917. 
Century $1.25. 
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This includes physical training, military 
drills, signaling, field practice, etc. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The boys’ book 
of submarines. 1917. Stokes 
$1.25. 

This will please the mechanical boy as it 
tells all about how a submarine is made and 
gives a model. There is a very good ac- 
count of submarine warfare. 


Tappan, Eva March. The little book of 
the flag. 1917. Houghton 40c. 

A history of all the colonial flags and the 
final evolution into Old Glory. There are 
incidents about the flag in war and the flag 
in peace, and selections from poetry and 
prose. 


Rolt-Wheeler. Francis. The wonder 
of war in the air. 1917. Lothrop 
$1.35. 

The story of the aeroplane, learning to fly, 
bombing at night, fighting the Zeppelins, and 
other adventures. 


New York Public Library. Patriotism: 
a reading list. 1917. 67 pp. 





A. L. A. CAMP LIBRARY WORK. 
Summary of talk given by M. S. Dudgeon to the Wisconsin Library School. 


The Problem. When the War Depart- 
ment, through the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, asked the 
American Library Association to ar- 
range for supplying reading material to 
the various camps and cantonments, the 
problem presented was a large one. 
There were more than a million and a 
half men in the military and naval serv- 
ice of the country scattered practically 
over the civilized world. These were 
of course all adults, and the entire 
number were therefore readers or po- 
tential readers. Their intellectual at- 
tainments, however, varied from those 
of the ignorant foreigner who, illiterate 
in his own language, could not speak 
English, to those of the highly-educated, 
trained expert who is found in every 
large group of soldiers, and as a conse- 
quence their book needs covered a wide 
field. While at first the problem 


seemed to present itself as a recreation- 
al one, it rapidly developed into an edu- 
cational problem as well. 

Resources. The Carnegie Corporation 
granted a fund of $320,000 for 32 build- 
ings, not more than $10,000 to be de- 
voted to any one building, and a phil- 
anthropic lady much interested in the 
Navy generously made an unsolicited 
anonymous gift of a $10,000 library 
building at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. 

The finance committee, under the ag- 
gressive leadership of Frank P. Hill, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, who pos- 
sibly first in the profession realized the 
magnitude of the work, organized a 
most effective campaign that led the 
American public to contribute an aggre- 
gate of $1,600,000, including the Car- 
negie grant. 

In addition to the gifts of money, the 
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American public has donated several 
hundred thousand volumes of excellent 
books, doing this in response to a single 
organized appeal sent out during the 
summer. At least a million more books 
should be in the camps, and it is pos- 
sibly unfortunate that another cam- 
paign for gift books was not aggres- 
Sively conducted, as soon as the finan- 
cial campaign was concluded, since 
there is every indication that that num- 
ber would be forthcoming. Such a col- 
lection would of course reduce to the 
minimum the number of books to be 
purchased out of the war fund. 

Central organization. The American 
Library Association War Service Com- 
mittee was appointed last June with J. 
I. Wyer of the New York state library as 
chairman. Washington was eventually 
selected as headquarters. Among those 
now at work in the Washington head- 
quarters are Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of Congress, directing the work; George 
B. Utley, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Carl H. Milam, 
librarian of the Birmingham (Alabama) 
public library, Joseph L. Wheeler, librar- 
ian of the Youngstown (Ohio) public li- 
brary; W. L. Brown, W. A. Slade, and Mr. 
Dixon of the Library of Congress; and in 
addition an efficient force of clerks and 
stenographers. Among others who have 
given considerable time to the work in 
Washington are Charles H. Brown, of the 
Brooklyn public library, P. L. Windsor, of 
the University of Illinois, T. W. Koch, of 
the Library of Congress, and Chalmers 
Hadley, of the Denver public library. 
Many other librarians and libraries are 
doing and have done valuable work in col- 
lecting, sorting, and preparing books for 
shipping to camps, as well as in organiz- 
ing and operating the camp libraries. 

Personnel. The library profession has 
responded generously to the need for 
workers. Many state, college, and public 
libraries have given leaves of absence 
which have permitted librarians to de- 
vote from a few weeks to several months 
of service each to organizing and operat- 
ing camp libraries. In this way many are 
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serving without any expense to the 
American Library Association War Fund. 
In the large camps it is contemplated that 
the permanent chief librarian will receive 
a maximum of $100 per month, plus sub- 
sistence. The assistants are to receive a 
maximum of $75 per month, plus subsist- 
ence. 

It has been unfortunate that conditions 
have rendered it impracticable to accept 
the services of the many patriotic women 
who have volunteered for camp library 
work. While it has not been possible to 
employ women as camp librarians, many 
of them have rendered valuable assistance 
in collecting and preparing the material 
for use, and in a few of the camps the 
women are working at the camp library 
in the preparation of the material. 

General plan and scope of the work. 
The plan is to place a library building in 
each of the larger camps. This will con- 
stitute, as it were, the central building 
in a library system. From this building 
the library work of the camp will be or- 
ganized and the reading material sent 
out, each Y. M. C. A. building, K. of C. 
building, Y. M. H. A.- building, camp 
hospital, and hostess house constituting 
a branch, with the possibility that even 
company and regimental headquarters 
will develop into deposit stations. 
Buildings have been built, or are in 
process of construction, at thirty-five 
camps. 

Besides these thirty-five camps which 
are being thus served, there are scores of 
other camps containing somewhat smaller 
groups of men who have been or are be- 
ing effectively reached through collections 
of books sent to them by the American 
Library Association, but distributed by 
the other agencies, 

As the transports Lave sailed an effort 
has been made to place a book or a maga- 
zine in the hands of every enlisted man 
with the suggestion that he read it and 
pass it on to his comrades. It is also 
planned to place upon every transport a 
considerable library which is to remain 
on board until the troops are disem- 
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barked, when it is to become a part of the 
overseas system of libraries. 

A very considerable number of books 
have been also shipped directly over-seas 
and are being circulated largely through 
the Y. M. C. A. and other welfare and 
educational agencies. 

Many books have been sent to the vari- 
ous naval vessels. The Hawaiian and the 
Phillipine Islands have both been organ- 
ized, and local libraries in these islands 
are supplying local soldier needs. Sever- 
al shipments have been made to the 
Canal Zone and some have gone even as 
far as the Virgin Islands. 

The books which have been given have 
proved very helpful. While they are for 
the most part fiction, they are generally 
in excellent condition, and include most 
excellent titles. The books so far pur- 
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chased are almost exclusively non-fiction 
—largely of educational character. 

Dr. M. L. Raney, librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University Library, has gone to 
Europe to represent the American Li- 
brary Association in the over-seas work. 
The question of transportation has 
rendered it somewhat difficult to send a 
great many books over-seas, and it is 
probable that the books purchased for 
over-seas work will be purchased largely 
in England. 

While at first it seemed to many that a 
million and a half dollars was almost 
more than would be needed, the need has 
developed so rapidly that it is now ap- 
parent that every resource must be hus- 
banded if the war continues and effective 
service is to be rendered to the hundreds 
of thousands of American boys who have 
been sent and will be sent over-seas. 





CAMP LIBRARY FIELD NOTES. 


Both Public Libraries and Library Jour- 
nal have some excellent letters upon 
camp libraries which reflect conditions 
as they exist in the camps—demonstrat- 
ing the high duty that is upon the librar- 
ian of every public library to collect at- 
tractive books and forward them for camp 
library use. It develops also that books 
are more needed than magazines and that 
sometimes quality in both books and 
magazines is more important than quan- 
tity. 

Camp McClellan, Alabama. Carl H. 
Milam, who has had charge of the library, 
writes in Public Libraries: 

“We occupy a mess shack as temporary 
headquarters. We have done practically 
all of our work in two small pantries, 
which are also used as bedrooms, since 
these are the only rooms of the building 
‘closed in’.” 

“Last week I visited the libraries at 
Camp Sevier, where Mr. Emerson lives at 
the Y. M. C. A. headquarters and has 
working space in a farm building; at 
Camp Wadsworth, where Mr. Champlin 
occupies space in “a little white church;” 


at Camp Greene, where Mr. Goodrich has 
found quarters in the K. C. building; at 
Camp Jackson, where the two Joselyns 
have just been granted space in the end 
of a dining room in one of the barracks 
not now in use; at Camp Hancock, where 
Mr. Bliss has found it impossible to ob- 
tain any satisfactory working quarters, 
though he uses the typewriter and a little 
space in the Y. M. C. A. administration 
building; and at Camp Gordon, where Mr. 
Nichols was just moving into the new 
library building. 

(Since this was written many buildings 
have been completed and conditions are 
now entirely different.) 

Camp Pike, Arkansas. Paul Black- 
welder writes in the same periodical: 

“I want to say first, as strongly as I can, 
that you and your friends cannot do too 
much for these soldiers. The drafted 
men are in many cases suffering a rude 
shock in the strange conditions that now 
surround them. * * #* 

“The army is making efficients out of 
inefficients, strong men out of weaklings, 
and those who come back whole from this 
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war will be far more effective citizens 
than they would otherwise have been. I 
wish I could have had a year of such 
training when I was twenty-one. * * * 

“We have 10,000 books here and they 
are not enough for an adult city of 35,000 
men. Magazines are coming in plenti- 
fully; too many, in fact, of such titles as 
Saturday Evening Post and Literary Di- 
gest, but we would be afraid to call people 
off on those, even if we could. 

“I am enjoying the life beyond any- 
thing I can remember. I never worked 
so hard or felt so well.” 

Camp Sherman, Ohio. Burton E. Stev- 
enson, better known as an author than as 
a librarian, has charge of the library at 
Camp Sherman. 

As to the sort of books needed, Mr. 
Stevenson’s answer is short and explicit: 
“All sorts.” 

He said: 

“When I started this work in June I 
had some very plausible theories about 
the kind of books the men would want; 
but I soon discarded them. We have had 
requests here for every sort of book from 
“some books by Gene Stratton Porter” to 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” and Bergson’s 
“Creative Evolution.” We have had re- 
quests for Ibsen’s plays; for books on the 
valuation of public utilities, on conserva- 
tion, on sewage disposal; we had so many 
requests for “A Message to Garcia” that I 
had a supply mimeographed; in one build- 
ing, there were so many requests for 
books on religion and ethics that we set 
up a small reference collection there. 

“Broadly speaking, of course, most of 
the men read fiction; and most of them 
prefer exciting, red-blooded fiction—detec- 
tive siories, adventure stories, and so on. 
But there is also a steady demand for 
Conrad and Wells and Hardy and Mere- 
dith. Poetry is also in demand, and good 
books of travel go well. The only kind of 
books we don’t want is the salacious, 
risqué kind—they have no place in our 
camp libraries. And we don’t care for un- 
attractive, cheap editions, with yellow, 
muddy paper and flimsy binding. We 
want attractive books—nice, clean copies 
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of good editions—and the more of these 
we get the better service we can give the 
men.” 

Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville. Mr. 
Stevenson is not the only author who is 
interested in camp library work. Alice 
Hegan Rice, as reported in Library Jour- 
nal, recently wrote to Mr. Settle, who has 
charge of the camp library at Camp 
Taylor: 

“I want to thank you personally for the 
prompt response you made to my request 
for books for the Base Hospital. They 
were selected with such good judgment 
that I feel sure you must have gone over 
them yourself. 

“We carried them in baskets from bed 
to bed letting the men select what they 
liked and I wish you could have seen 
the eagerness with which they were re- 
ceived. 

“When we left only five books _re- 
mained on the table, and the two wards 
presented a picture that would have 
amused you. Every soldier who was 
able to sit up was absorbed in his par- 
ticular volume”. 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. Henry S. 
Green, formerly state librarian of West 
Virginia, writes in the Library Journal 
concerning the library at Camp Lee: 

“Meanwhile I have been placing books 
—those donated from different parts of 
the country—in the fifteen branch li- 
braries and distributing stations, which 
I established at the Y. M. C. A. houses, 
K. of C. houses, Remount station, Hos- 
pital and other strategic points. 

“In this work so far I have been great- 
ly assisted by the friendly co-operation 
of everyone connected with the Y. M. C. 
A. and K. of C., and have also met with 
the most cordial reception from Major 
General Cronkhite and members of his 
staff to whom I have had occasion to ap- 
ply for assistance in the work.” 

Camp Upton, New York. Mr. Tolman, 
who is on leave of absence from the New 
York State Library, writes from Camp 
Upton to the Library Journal: 

“I do not think there can be any doubt 
as to the desire of the men and Officers 
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for the right kind of books. The de- 
mand certainly seems as great and prob- 
ably greater than in any large city with 
modern library facilities. We have had 
men come to us with requests for all 
kinds of material, military works, edu- 
cational books, books on the war, tech- 
nical books and books for French study. 
A considerable portion of the men take 
their new profession (that of arms) ser- 
iously and appreciate that much help 
can be had from books in mastering its 
difficult aspects. We have had officers 
come to us for help in the technical as- 
pects of their particular branch of the 
service and have had them express to 
us appreciation of the value of good 
propaganda material in building up the 
morale of the men.” 

Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas. Mr. 
Willard P. Lewis loaned to camp library 
work by Baylor University, reports in 
the Library Journal: 

“During November over 8000 volumes 
were circulated to the soldiers, using the 
various Y. M. C. A. buildings and the 
Knights of Columbus Hall as deposit sta- 
tions to reach the soldiers directly. 
Books were also placed in the stockade, 
Base Hospital, Remount Station and 
chaplain’s tents, of which no circulation 
record was taken. 

“Of course the largest demand is for 
fiction but we also have very many re- 
quests for war books, for technical books 
and for language books, _ especially 
French. The demand for the latter we 
eannot fully supply until the stock of 
purchased books is available.” 

Camp Wheeler, Georgia. Mr. Goodell 
after reporting upon his work, writes 
rather humorously in the Library Jour- 
nal: 

“We have a beautiful collection of 
periodicals dating back for a period of 
years and particularly rich in Today’s 
Housewife, Home Needlework and the 
like. There must be twenty tons of it 
and the soldiers find it very useful in 
building fires.” 

Camp Devens, Massachusetts. Mr. 
John A. Lowe, loaned by the Massachus- 
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etts Library Commission for camp li- 
brary work, writes at some length most 
entertainingly in the Library Journal. 
We quote only small portions. 

“If any one asks if the men in the 
camps really want to read, and have 
time to read, let them read some of the 
incidents recorded by Mr. Lowe who is 
stationed at Camp Devens. 

“A private in the Engineers’ Corps 
walked over two miles on a day he had 
hiked ten miles in the morning and had 
spent the afternoon in the trenches, be- 
cause in the morning he had discovered 
the sign ‘“‘CaAmMp LIBRARY, OPEN TO ALL.” 
on the building. He wanted books 
which would explain the psychology of 
camouflage. He has_ been successful 
with color photography and is something 
of an artist. He was earnest and eager 
to know what had been done by others 
with this art and wished to discover, if 
possible, why the eye fails to recognize 
a shadow when light patches have been 
painted where the shadow would natur- 
ally fall, and all such problems. Mater- 
ial was found for him and the satisfac- 
tion he received paid for the effort. He 
has constructed guns, painted them and 
hidden them so successfully as to de- 
ceive the captain of his own company. 
He believes he can make more of a con- 
tribution for success by study and work 
than by digging roads and planting 
fence posts. 

“A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
discovered DeMorgan’s “Somehow good” 
and became filled with enthusiasm. 

“One man wanted some books on per- 
sonal hygiene. He hated to go to camp, 
now he is “crazy” about it all. He had 
gained twenty pounds in weight in five 
weeks. He had always been “mighty 
proud of-his hands” as they were always 
so immaculate and fair. Now he is 
proud of the effect of hard work on his 
hands. 

“An architect, graduate of a middle 
western college and of Harvard Univer- 
sity, asked for Walter Hale’s “We dis- 
cover New England,” Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi’ Ferguson’s 
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“History of art’ in two large volumes 
and Maeterlinck’s “Treasure of the 
humble” in the original. He is a con- 
stant visitor at the library. 

“A detail of twenty men from one of 
the ambulance troops assisted the librar- 
ian in moving books. When they re- 
turned to their barracks they carried 
fifty volumes for their social room. One 
of the men has taken such interest that 
he visits the library constantly to re- 
turn books and select new ones for the 
men. 

“One man who loves good reading 
said: “What I want is a place where I 
can sit down in peace and quiet with a 
semblance of civilization, with a book or 
two and a chance to read and dream. 
Your alcoves are godsends. The bar- 
racks social room in which 75 to 125 
men are talking and playing cards, 
where a piano and phonograph are rival- 
ing one another, and where at any mo- 
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ment a basketball may knock your head 
sideways, is certainly no decent place to 
read, let alone trying to do any study- 
ing.” 

“At Camp Devans the demand has 
been ceaseless for ———— books. For 
military manuals the requests are many 
and serious. Magazines in French for 
the men who are studying the language 
as well as grammars and readers are in 
constand demand. Current magazines 
and newspapers have value but such 
quantities of magazines, even a month 
or more old, have poured into the camp 
that they are a drug on the market and 
have to be sold for old paper at the Post 
Office, the barracks and Y. M. C. A. 
One of the most welcome gifts received 
at Camp Devens was contributed by the 
Wellesley College Undergraduate Peri- 
odical League, or subscriptions to six 
monthly magazines and six weeklies, 
twelve copies of each. 





WAR TERMS AND A TEMPORARY DICTIONARY 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School, University of Wisconsin 


The article on the Pronunciation and 
Definition of War Terms.in the January 
Bulletin has already brought returns in 
the way of additions for a Temporary 
Dictionary, described on page 9 of that 
issue. Into this loose leaf dictionary 
should be pasted all clippings pronunc- 
ing or defining new words that will be 
found from time to time in periodicals 
or newspapers. 

The loose leaf arrangement permits 
of alphabeting for individual words, 
while lists can be arranged under their 
general subject. If an extra copy of a 
publication can not be secured for clip- 
ping, or is too expensive to buy in dupli- 
cate, a cross reference can be made to 
the article itself with a note of its con- 
text. 

Further lists and words for temporary 
use are given below. Will not everyone 
send the writer, for the benefit of all, any 
similar information that is found. A de- 


partment For a Temporary Dictionary 
will appear in Notes for Librarians when- 
ever information is available for war 
words or new words on any subject. 


How to pronounce French war names. Mil- 
waukee Free Press, Sunday, Jan. 27, 1918. 
A list of words indicating pronunciation by 
division into syllables 


The Literary Digest is making a practice of 
treating at length new words that become 
important as soon as information is avail- 
able. Camouflage has already been so dis- 
cussed, as noted in the Bulletin for Janu- 
ary. Boche is soon to have such treat- 
ment. Librarians will do well to watch 
for these words, making them available for 
ready use in their temporary dictionary. 


Pronunciation for several Indian words oc- 
curring in the text of the series of Tales 
of a Polygamous City by An Elderly Spin- 
ster is given in the Contributors’ Column 
of the December Atlantic. Some of the 
words for which the pronunciation is indi- 
cated are Sikh, Lahore, Delhi, Pindi, Path- 
an, etc. 


War-Words: a key to the spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and meaning of many _ terms 
brought into public notice by the war. 
Funk, 1915, 15c. 

A pamphlet of 30 pages, giving war-words, 
names, and places selected from Standard 
dictionary, but with new terms and definitions 
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added to bring it up to its date of publica- 
tion. Still useful, especially to librarians not 
owning the Standard dictionary; also worth 
the small cost for the convenient form and 
new words to those already owning the dic- 
tionary. 


One aid, briefly referred to in a note in 
the January Bulletin, should be described 
more fully here—Soldier’s Service Dic- 
tionary by Vizetelly. (Funk, 1917, $1.25). 
“Though designed especially for instant 
use in The United States Service” the 
book will be found useful in libraries, 
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as its vocabulary, arranged in one al- 
phabet, includes ten thousand military, 
naval, aeronautical, aviation, and con- 
versational terms used in the Belgian, 
British, and French armies. The French 
equivalents are carefully pronounced 
making it valuable for libraries as well 
as soldiers. It further covers new en- 
gines and methods of warfare and ex- 
plains slang and other terms peculiar to 
the soldiers’ vernacular. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


Class work was resumed after the holi- 
day vacation on January 3, giving three 
and a half weeks before the semester ex- 
aminations. Regular classes were con- 
tinued in cataloguing, classification, 1i- 
brary economy, loan, reference, and book 
selection, while the formal instruction 
in children’s work was begun by Mrs. 
Coleman, following the lectures on story- 
telling given by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 
before the holidays. The lectures on 
publicity and poster bulletins with the 
accompanying illustrative exhibits were 
also given during these weeks. 

In connection with the work in public- 
ity, Prof. W. G. Bleyer of the School of 
Journalism gave two lectures on News- 
paper Publicity for Libraries. One lecture 
was given in the lecture room of the 
School of Journalism, and at its close, 
the students had opportunity to visit the 
different departments with Prof. Bleyer 
as guide. Miss Bascom assigned as the 
last book selection problem of the semes- 
ter, a choice of several groups of books 
requiring each student to present a copy 
(including head lines) for a newspaper 
article. The books in groups so treated 
were Modern poetry, Literary lives, Per- 
sonal war narratives, Lives of leaders 
from the Middle West and Americans by 
adoption. 

The lectures and discussions in cur- 
rent events emphasized war service in 
various phases, as follows: Civilian Re- 


lief of the Red Cross, by Prof. J. L. Gil- . 
lin, of the Department of Sociology. 
Prof. Gillin has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the second semester to assist in 
the organization of civilian relief in the 
Chicago district; Camp Libraries, by Mr. 
Dudgeon, a summary of which appears 
elsewhere in the Bulletin: Food Conser- 
vation by Miss Marlatt, brought home to 
every student her individual share in 
the winning of the war, by helping to 
spread abroad through every possible 
printed and poster source a knowledge 
of the food problem. All of these lec- 
tures fired the enthusiasm of the stud- 
ents, making them eager to carry the 
message of national service to the li- 
braries where they will work during the 
field practice period. 

Prof. O. J. Campbell of the Depart- 
ment of English gave the last lecture of 
the semester in Book selection, on For- 
eign Fiction. The field practice appoint- 
ments were announced on January 10. 
The list will be published in the next is- 
sue of the Bulletin, as the many storms 
and continued cold of this severe win- 
ter may make it necessary to change the 
schedule in some instances before Feb- 
ruary 4, travel day. 


School Notes 


On the afternoon of January 3 a war 
tea was given by the faculty in the foyer 
of the School partaking of the nature of 
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a New Year’s rally. As many of the 
students had visited libraries, book- 
stores, publishing houses, printing 
plants, or art galleries during their va- 
cation, informal accounts of these visits 
added interest to the afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon entertained the 
class at their home on January 26. Prof. 
Beatty read War Poetry with an interpre- 
tation that thrilled his audience. Miss 
Ruth Lathrop of the class showed a file of 
Dooins, a trench newspaper published 
weekly, sent by her brother from France. 
She read extracts from his letters con- 
cerning the paper and the manner of its 
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strange printing, also some of the char- 
acteristic contributions to its columns. 


Alumni Notes 

Helen Cochran, 1916, resigned from 
her position as reviser in the Library 
School during the holidays, and is 
spending the winter in the South with 
her father. Alta D. Fifield, 1916, is serv- 
ing temporarily in the position. 

Welcome callers at the School have 
been Elizabeth H. Dexter and Florence 
E. Dunton of 1911, Julia C. Stockett and 
Callie Wieder of 1914, Nina Fjeldstad 
of 1915, Ava Cochrane and Vivian G. 
Little of 1916. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill. 


What are libraries doing to help win the war? 


Believing that their activities may have 


a future significance as well as present interest, we are attempting to print month by 


month the reports received from Wisconsin libraries. 
to help in furnishing details, in order that due credit may be given each library. 


Trustees and libraries are asked 
Please 


send notes for this department to its editor, in care Library School 206 No. Carroll St., 


Madison, Wis. 


Local war records. A suggestion first 
made by the Antigo library to preserve 
local records of the war, letters from 
soldiers, photographs, etc., has been 
acted upon in a number of towns, the 
library being made the _ depository. 
Bloomer, Stevens Point, and Tomah li- 
braries report that this is being done. 

From Hawaii. Miss Carpenter’s long 
connection with the Library Commis- 
sion brought her many friends in the 
state who will be interested to know 
that she is still keeping in touch with 
them. To quote a recent letter from 
her: “Of course I am keenly interested 
in all library work in Wisconsin and 
read with much pleasure the Wisconsin 
Bulletin which tells me what you are 
all doing; I congratulate all of you up- 
on the splendid part yeu are taking to 
help in the war’’. This letter described 
vividly the striking ceremonies which 
attended the funeral of Queen Liliuoka- 
lani last November. 

Beloit. Library hours have been 
lengthened to include two more on each 


morning and now extend from 10 A. M. 
to 9 P. M. 

Columbus. Two boxes of books, 
about 100 titles in number, were sent in 
January to the camp libraries. 

Cumberland. A service flag might 
well be displayed by this library, in hon- 
or of George Poukey, who has fre- 
quently assisted his mother in her du- 
ties as librarian. He has enlisted with 
the marine corps and is training at 
Paris Island S. C. The librarian in tell- 
ing of her werk writes: ‘‘My bulletin 
boards are both in use for war service, 
one for food conservation, back of a 
table filled with pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, and one for current events of the 
war, with the war books on a shelf be- 
low. 


Elkhorn. Recent bulletins of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture have been 
found of especial value in this commun- 
ity. The librarian has secured duplicate 
copies and is circulating them freely. 
One on killing and curing of pork has 
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been put to good use, as well as others 
on the bollworm, everbearing strawber- 
ries, etc. 

Fond du Lac. The public library was 
closed for two weeks in January owing 
to the prevalence of contagious diseases 
in the city. The date of the annual 
meeting has been changed to January 
by the board. The librarian’s report 
covering the last six months comments 
on an increasing use of the library. 
New lines of work are girls’ clubs, un- 
der the leadership of members of the 
staff, and the establishment of school 
duplicate collections in the second, 
third, and fourth grades of the public 
schools and the Lutheran School. 4186 
books in these collections have been cir- 
culated by the teachers since school 
opened. 

“The main stress in the adult depart- 
ment, aside from the regular routine 
work, has been put upon war work. 
Books have been bought dealing with 
the war itself, with food conservation, 
with the Red Cross, with military tac- 
tics, and other related subjects. Lists 
on these subjects have been prepared 
for the papers from time to time, that 
the public might know that this litera- 
ture was to be had at the library. 
Posters on different phases of war work 
are on display constantly at the library. 

“Barly in the fall the collection of 
books and magazines to be sent to the 
camps was started. To date 752 books 
and 1770 magazines have been sent.” 

Fort Atkinson. The lower floor 
rooms in the library building have been 
turned over to Red Cross work. 

Green Bay. The librarian at Camp 
MacArthur, Texas, wrote this acknowl- 
edgement in January for the books sent 
by the Kellogg Public Library. 

“We have just unpacked the box of 
books sent us through your library and 
I am writing to thank you for them on 
behalf of the men in camp. The sol- 
diers certainly appreciate the fine collec- 
tion. We could use hundreds more like 
them. The scrap books are just what 
we have been needing. There are men 
at the hospital who are not able to do 
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sustained reading and who want pic- 
tures and jokes. We are going to send 
the scrap books to them. 

“Work was begun on our permanent 
library this morning and it will be 
ready for use in two weeks. There will 
be reading room for 200 men.” 

Hayward. In order to save fue] the 
library was opened only in the after- 
noons during January and February. 

Madison. The Historical Library 
and the Free Library were among the 
number of buildings entitled to display 
during the recent ‘‘drive’” a 100 per 
cent rating for membership in the Red 
Cross. 

Sunday hours of opening for the main 
library and its branches were discon- 
tinued in January in order to save coal. 

The 42d annual report of the Free Li- 
brary recently published calls attention 
to the increased circulation (195,018 v. 
were issued). ‘Non fiction, including 
books of travel, history, and new books 
on the war have been in unusual de- 
mand. War propaganda sent out by 
England is being literally worn out.” 
Two rew stations for distribution have 
been established. Library instruction 
was given to 395 eighth grade pupils 
and to 632 students in the first and sec- 
ond year high school classes. 

Manitowoc. In order to save elec- 
tricity the library will close at 8:30 in- 
stead of 9. 

Menomonie. The Free Library has 
Collected and shipped recently 382 
books for the camp libraries. 

Milwaukee. The library board has 
created the position of instructor for a 
training class to prepare students for 
service in the library and fit them to 
take the civil service examination for 
admission to the staff. 

During 1917 nearly a million and a 
half books were circulated from the 
main library, the schools, and 28 branch 
libraries. Books were sent to 52 graded 
schools, one state normal school, three 
high schools, eight parochial schools, 
four Sunday schools, and one school for 
the deaf; also to Milwaukee-Downer 
college, German-English academy, Mar- 
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quette university, one continuation 
school, two evening continuation 
schools, two vacation schools, one pri- 
vate school, Girls’ Trade school, Young 
Men’s Polish alliance, T. M. E. R. and 
L. company (electric traction company), 
three social centers, two clubs, State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, sixteen county 
branch libraries, Polish library, Protes- 
tant Home for the Aged, Downer home, 
Layton home, Employed Boys’ home, 
Children’s Free hospital, Chain Belt 
company, Holeproof Hosiery company, 
Western Grip and Trunk company, Pfis- 
ter & Vogel Leather company, eight 
telephone exchanges, one engine house, 
ten branch libraries, Municipal Refer- 
ence library. 

The South Side Branch leads others 
in circulation. 

Samuel A. McKillop, director of ex- 
tension, has been released for three 
months’ service in organizing training 
camp libraries. 

Mosinee. A shipment of 44 books 
for the soldiers and sailors has been 
sent out from the library. The camp 
fire girls are making scrap books for 
the soldiers. 

Rio. From the time the library 
opened July 21 until January 1, 2413 
books have been drawn, sometimes 
amounting to 65 in a day. There are 
284 borrowers at the present time. 

Shawano. Kathryn Hayter, who has 
had a leave of absence as librarian, will 
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not return, as she has secured a posi- 
tion in the Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Kathryn Decker who has 
been acting as librarian will continue 
in the position. 

Stanley. Another library reports an 
increase in appropriation. $1500 has 
been voted this year for support of the 
library, representing an advance of 
$300. 

Stevens Point. Special stress during 
January was placed on advertising 
through bulletin board, display and 
newspapers, the library’s books and 
pamphlets on food conservation. 

The library has commenced a scrap 
book of clippings and photographs re- 
lating to war activities of local men and 
women. The children contributed the 
sum of $3.51 in pennies as their bit 
for the Red Cross. 

Waukesha. The library was closed 
in January on account of the coal 
shortage. 

Wausau. The librarian has received 
a number of letters from soldiers ex- 
pressing appreciation for the books and 
magazines sent to the training camps. 
Short stories have been collected and 
fastened into covers to make suitable 
reading in hospitals. 

Whitewater. The entire use of the 
lower floor of the public library build- 
ing has been placed at the disposal of 
the Red Cross. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Jessie Welles. 


The Notes this month deal mainly with war material as must any publication which 
strives to place before librarians information as to the vital factors in present day library 


work. 


Flags and Insignia 

Do you know the sleeve mark of a 
brigadier general? The collar insignia 
of a Y. M. C. A. secretary? The flag of 
the President of the United States? 
The October number of the National 
Geographic Maguzine will tell you. It 
is a mine of information for the libra- 


rian and every library could use several 
copies and well afford to bind some. 
Undoubtedly a way has been found to 
acquire duplicates and we should be 
glad to hear how it has been done 
through the state. In the meantime we 
suggest that every librarian ask her 
patrons to donate copies. A personal 
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plea, a poster in the library, and a card 
in the newspaper would bring results 
and probably enough copies to permit 
sending some to be bound while using 
the others. In case any library has not 
the Geographic on its subscription list 
we give the table of contents to show the 
value of the number in question. Our 
Flag Number; with 1197 flags in full 
colors and 300 additional illustrations in 
black and white. Contents: The story of 
the Stars and Stripes, Flags of Our Ar- 
my, Navy and Government Departments, 
Our State Flags, Famous Flags of Amer- 
ican History, The Insignia of Our Uni- 
formed Forces, The Correct Display of 
the Stars and Stripes, the Flags of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and Australia, The 
Heroic Flags of the Middle Ages, and 
Flags of Pan America. 


Good Newspaper Work 


From the Reedsburg Free Press we 
quote the following article with con- 
gratulations to the librarian upon its 
style and content: 


The War and Books 


The public library is desirous of fur- 
nishing our citizens with the books they 
need in order to have an all-round 
knowledge of this ‘war for democracy’ 
for which they are making ready to sac- 
rifice—for which they have already be- 
gun to sacrifice. 

It is generally agreed there will nev- 
er again be an opportunity to furnish 
books on a greater or more important 
matter. Some of the novels added to 
our shelves today may be scorned in a 
year or two but the accounts of the pres- 
ent world war will always be in de- 
mand—they can’t become out of date 
from their very nature. Have not peo- 
ple been reading of the civil war ever 
since it closed? 

This war is the greatest thing that 
ever happened and no one can remain 
entirely aloof or untouched by its 
mighty issues. Therefore we should de- 
sire to become more intelligent in re- 
gard to all its phases, its causes, its 
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trend, what principles the different na- 
tions are fighting for, and why the 
United States entered the maelstrom. 

Ask for Gibbon’s The New Map of Eu- 
rope; read Owen Wister’s The Pentecost 
of Calamity, Frederic Palmer’s histories, 
Guy Empey’s Over the Top, spoken of as 
irresistably American; Dawson’s inspir- 
ing letters in Carry on; read Head- 
quarter's Nights and learn how an ar- 
dent pacifist of reputation was converted 
to—well, read and find out for yourself. 
Then there is Gallipoli by John Mase- 
field, the story of the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign. The writings of Robert W. Ser- 
vice are given a specially high place 
among war poetry. Private Peat is an- 
other book of first hand experiences, the 
author having served two years in the 
trenches with the first Canadian contin- 
gent. 

Carefully read the list of new books 
printed in another column and choose 
something at once, indicating your ap- 
preciation of what the Reedsburg Public 
Library is doing for you. 


War Window Display 


A war literature store window display 
would combine the ideas of the “one 
idea” and the “‘seasonable” displays de- 
scribed in Miss Stockett’s comprehen- 
sive articles in the Bulletin, June 1916, 
(on which article the Publisher’s Weekly 
had an editorial, February 17, 1917) and 
of the current events window described 
by Miss Hazeltine in the Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary 1917. War is surely the dominant 
current’ event and one on which it is im- 
perative that every citizen inform him- 
self, not merely by the use of the daily 
paper but by constant and thorough use 
of all reliable printed material. A war 
window could be maintained for a fort- 
night, slight changes in the collection be- 
ing made often, and then discontinued 
long enough to make the people miss it 
—for in a fortnight many people would 
form the habit of watching the collec- 
tion if it were well selected, well ar- 
ranged, and freshened day by day with 
new material. 
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War Booklet 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has recently issued a little 
booklet called The Army and Navy of 
the United States of America. This con- 
tains a very brief, lucid explanation of 
the organization of the army and navy 
asd will serve to meet the demand for 
first information. The preface states 
that it “has been passed upon by both 
the War and Navy departments of our 
government.’”’ There are fifteen colored 
illustrations. These booklets are dis- 
tributed gratis by Forrest F. Dryden, 
President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 763 Broad St., Ne- 
wark, N. J. From the same source one 
can obtain an attractive United States 
flag poster, 22x281%4 inches, with the 


Pledge of Allegiance upon it. 
Cc. B. R. 


War Pamphlet Oovers 


A good, cheap cover for pamphlet 
war material is much needed. One that 
is being tried is the Story Holder-slip 
sold by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
Y. Itis made of strong Kraft paper, re- 
inforced at the back with cloth, and 
has holes punched so that the contents 
can be tied in with string. The pam- 
phlets can be punched with a small] awl. 
If used for a series, the holder can be 
split at the back. They come in four 
sizes and are very inexpensive. Can 
anyone suggest a better cover which can 
be more easily adapted to a series? 


Wisconsin Statutes. 


The single volume which contains up 
to date all the general law of the state 
now in force is ready for distribution. 
Each public library is entitled to a copy 
of this volume free upon application to 
the superintendent of public property at 
Madison. The law contemplates that 
this information shall be available to ev- 
ery citizen. Every public library there- 
fore has a duty to get its copy and have 
it readily available. 
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Advance in Book Prices 


Many librarians have already found 
to their sorrow that the present high 
cost of living affects books as well as 
groceries. But those whose book fund 
is so small that they buy only a few 
times a year may not realize the sharp 
increase in prices during the year 1917. 
A comparison of those quoted in the 
United States Catalog of 1912, or the an- 
nual volumes of the Cumulative Book 
Index, with the same items in the Pub- 
lishers’ Trade List Annual for 1917 
shows a very general advance. Again 
and again the price is changed from 
$1.00 to $1.25, from $1.25 to $1.35 or 
$1.50, from $1.50 to $1.75 or $2.00, ete. 
The inexpensive series are also affected, 
Everyman’s Library (in the reinforced 
library binding) advancing from $.50 to 
$.70, Holt’s Home University Library 
from $.50 to $.60, the Outing Handbooks 
from $.70 to $.80. One of the oldest of 
the American publishing houses prefaces 
its catalogue with this statement: 

“Owing to the increased cost of the 
various materials which go into making 
of books, especially the paper, and the 
leather for fine bindings, the prices giv- 
en in our catalogue are subject to change 
without notice. It is our intention, how- 
ever, to maintain our present prices 
wherever it is possible to do so.” 

J. W. M. 


Can We Help You? 


The Study Club Department of the 
Library Commission stands in the rela- 
tion of a “trouble man” to the libraries 
in the state. Every mail brings calls 
for help, ranging from a piece of infor- 
mation to material for study. These 
calls are answered from the books in 
the Commission collections, in the Madi- 
son Free Library, and in the University 
library and its departmental libraries. 
The following questions have been chos- 
en from the many which come to us, not 
because of their unusualness—they are 
not unusual—but because they in a 
measure represent our range of useful- 
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ness in the past and may suggest to 
other libraries that they may pass on 
their troubles when similar questions 
come to them. 

A young man expecting to join the 
aviation corps wishes information con- 
cerning the service and aeroplanes, the 
types, their construction, etc. A patron 
has several gallons of oil, the kind of 
which he is not sure, so he needs a book 
which will give him tests. A man inter- 
ested in the rubber industry wants to 
know about India rubber. A farmer 
sees the possibility of having electricity 
on his farm so he calls for a book which 
will tell him how to construct a dam 
across a small creek. 

From one community comes a request 
for material on city parks and garbage 
disposal in a small town; from another 
for the apparatus and its cost for a 
school playground. 

From the women’s clubs come calls 
for material on different phases of food 
conservation, wheat, sugar, meat substi- 
tutes, the budget system in managing 
household finances, labor saving devices, 
etc. In literature there are requests for 
material on American drama of the 18th 
century, Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
the new poetry and its authors, women 
in literature, Wisconsin authors and 
material for patriotic programs. In art, 
Gothic architecture in France, the art 
of the Wisconsin capitol, the analysis of 
the music and the story of Parsifal. In 
history, Indian nomenclature in Wiscon- 
sin, national parks and highways, the 
great hurricane in Samoa. A popular 
question now is woman’s work in the 
war. We could go on naming questions 
almost without end but perhaps this is 
enough to show what help we can give. 

Ruth D. McCollough. 
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Birds 


With fourteen references to birds in 
the index of the Bulletin for 1916 and 
four in 1917 it would seem that there is 
little to suggest to Wisconsin librarians 
along the line of stimulating interest in 
birds and hence in bird books. Splen- 
did work has been done in this state as 
all readers of the Bulletin know, but 
spring is coming and we must not be 
caught napping while the schools and 
bird clubs progress, trying new schemes 
to hold the interest of the children. 

Bird guessing contests were quite pop- 
ular last year. The Carnegie-Stout Free 
Public Library of Dubuque, Iowa, 
reports a contest in April when thirty 
mounted posters containing colored 
prints of different birds were displayed 
and the children allowed ten days in 
which to guess the names. The same 
month pictures of from four to six Min- 
nesota birds were exhibited each week 
in the children’s room of the St. Paul 
Public Library. Contestants were al- 
lowed to look up the birds in the vari- 
ous bird books which were placed on 
the tables, and as the names were 
guessed they were written on slips 
of paper obtained at the desk. 
Prizes consisting of bird games, 
bird guides and Boy Scout Guides con- 
tributed by the Humane Society were 
given to the successful contestants. 

Perhaps the teachers would be inter- 
ested in the articles on the bird-cat ques- 
tion listed in the Reader’s Guide for Sep- 
tember. They appeared in the Art 
World, Current Opinion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Literary Digest, and Outlook, 
most of which periodicals are on file in 
Wisconsin libraries. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT. 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 
This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient 


reference. 
Philosophy, Ethics and Religion 


Dickinson, G. L. The choice before us. 
1917. 268p. Dodd $2 net. 
172.4 


A pronounced pacifist, Mr. Dickinson be- 
lieves that England’s entry into the war was 
unavoidable, but argues that “war proceeds 
from wrong ideas and wrong policies,” and 
that “this war will have been fought in vain 
unless it leads to a change of attitude in all 
governments and all peoples.” It is the 
causes of wars—militarism, expansion, im- 
perialism, growth of population, economic 
competition, etc.—and the measures for do- 
ing away with them, a league of nations, 
which oécupy him. For the student, not the 
casual reader. 


Fosdick, H. E. The challenge of the 
present crisis. 1917. 99p. As- 
sociation press 50c net. 234 

A little informal, constructive talk on the 
theme, “In what mood shall a Christian, or 
for that matter an idealist of any kind, face 
the catastrophe? How can he harmonize his 

ideals with his necessities of action in a 

time of war?’ The part of the church in 

the “federation of the nations” is discussed. 


Civic, Social and Political Problems 


American academy cf political and so- 
cial science. Financing the war. 
(Annals, Jan. 1918) 1918. 244p. 
Amer. acad. $1 net. 336.7 

These twenty-one articles were the leading 

addresses at the “Financing the war’ con- 
ference the Academy held in November. 
Government borrowing, loans versus taxes, 
danger of inflation, kinds of taxation, finan- 
cial experiences of our Allies, and the gen- 
eral subject are presented by representative 
men. Good to have where there is any de- 
mand. 


Talbot, Winthrop, ed. Americaniza- 
tion (Handbook ser.) 1917. 320p. 
Wilson $1.50 net. 325 

A very timely collection of material on the 


various phases of Americanization, includ- 
ing the work of schools, libraries, labor 
unions, politics, and the home, and the utili- 
zation of the naturalization process as aids 
in assimilation. 


Literature 


Alden, R. M. Tennyson: how to know 
him. 1917. 367p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill $1.50 net. 821 
The text of the more important briefer 
poems and interpretive comment, with some 
necessary information and some criticism, 
comprises the body of the book. The first 
chapter takes up Tennyson’s life, character 
and training, the last discusses the relations 
of our age to the Victorian, showing why 
the poet’s work is “valued so differently to- 
day from what it was a generation ago.” 
A good beginning book to use with Stopford 
Brooke’s or Van Dyke’s (in 1904 A. L. A. 
Catalog). 


Burton, Richard. Poems of earth’s 
meaning. 1917. 114p. Holt $1.25 
net. 811 


Poems in which Professor Burton inter- 
prets his love for nature and human nature. 
All are short with the exception of “A mid- 
summer memory,” a tender and beautiful 
memorial to his friend Arthur Upson, into 
which any friend can read his own bereave- 
ment and questions of life and death. 


Bynner, Witter. 
1917. 307p. 


Grenstone poems. 
Stokes $1.35 net. 
811 


Love and democracy are the warp and 
woof of these poems which have great var- 
iety in subject but a pleasing continuity in 
thought. They begin and end in the little 
New England village which enshrines the love 
of the poet and his Beatrice—the “Celia” 
who is no less his other self and interpreter 
of life for him here than in The new world. 
There is incident, humor, joy in nature and 
man, but always a return to personal love 
and an “other-worldness” or death, and an 
intangibility which may leave the reader of 
the obvious type of poetry cold. 
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Eaton, W. P. 
pastures. 1917. 303p. 
bleday $1.60: net. 814 

“Restful is the word for it. Just the pleas- 
ant, peaceful picturing of familiar scenes by 

a lover of outdoor things. Except for one 

trip to Glacier Park we stay in New England 

and chat about the trees, bridges, stone 
walls, and old boats, and the weather and 
the sky. [Illustrations noteworthy.” 


illus. Dou- 


Hill, W. E., & Adams, F. P. Among us 
mortals. 1917. Unp. Houghton $1 
net. 817 or 741 

Collects the clever sketches from the New 

York Sunday Tribune which have given Mr. 

Hill a national reputation. In his “preface 

to a preface” “ F. P. A.” says Mr. Hill is 

“popular because he draws folks everybody 

knows.’’ but many readers will consider that 

a libel! Nevertheless “everybody” will en- 

joy the volume. 


Frenzied fiction. 
Lane $1.25 net. 
817 


Another book of clever satires, though in 
some the humor is rather forced or silly. 
An occasional solemn note creeps in, as in 
“Father Knickerbocker,” but as a whole it 
will serve as a relief from the serious du- 
ties ef these wearing days. 


Leacock, Stephen. 
1917. _ 294p. 


Malory, Sir Thomas. Romance of King 
Arthur and his knights of the 


Round Table; illus. by Arthur 
Rackham. 1917. 517p. Macmil- 
lan $2.50 net. 398 


A very attractive edition of the King Ar- 
thur tales. edited and pleasingly prefaced by 
Alfred W. Pollard, of the British Museum 
staff, and illustrated by Rackham in char- 
acteristic style. Fifteen of the illustrations 
are in color, seven in black and white. The 
covers are artistic, the binding weak. Rec- 
ommended for libraries having only the lit- 
tle, unlikable editions which no one reads. 


Morley, Christopher. Songs for a little 


house. 1917. 114p. Doran $1.25 
net. 811 
In the first section of this little book, the 
joys of the modest suburban home are sung 
—the young wife, the small son, the things 
which give comfort and inspiration. They 
are poems which interpret the moods of 
many young home-guardians, and will give 
pleasure to many readers. A group of son- 
nets, poems on incidents of the war, some 
parodies, and poems on literary matters com- 
plete the volume. 


Green trails and upland 
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Rice, Grantland. Songs of the stal- 

wart. 1917. 254p. Appleton $1 

net. 811 


Verse of the casual journalistic type, cele- 
brating the joys of boyhood memories, of 
courage, of vagabonding, and of baseball. 
Where the volumes of Edmund Vance Cooke, 
Braley, and Don Marquis are liked, this 
would doubtless be used. 


Richards, Mrs. G. M., comp. High tide 
(Riverside lit. series) 1917. 206p. 
Houghton 55c net. 821.08 

This popular collection of the poems of 

“joy and vision” (originally selected for read- 

ing to women’s clubs) is in fhe reach of any 

library in this cheaper edition. 


Rittenhouse, J. B., ed. Little book of 
modern verse (Riverside lit. series) 
1917. 219p. Houghton 55c net. 

811.08 


Libraries will welcome this cheaper edi- 
tion of a collection (1913, $1) which remains 
the best selection from the modern poets ex- 
clusive of the free-verse writers. It has been 
prepared for schools and contains biographi- 
cal notes (18p.) which are of value to any 
student of our contemporary poets. The 
Little book of American poets (1915, $1.25) 
is also issued in this edition (65c). 


Stevens, R. D., & Stevens, D. H., eds. 
American patriotic prose and verse. 


1917. 171p. McClurg $1.25 net. 
811.08 
A timely collection of poems and a few 


short prose selections, ranging from ‘“Ameri- 
ca” and “The building of the ship’ to “The 
flag goes by,” “Dear land of all my love,” 
and “O beautiful my country.” Will be 
very useful even where the older collections 
are to be found. Prefatory notes give in- 
formation about each author. 


Teasdale, Sara. Love songs. 1917. 
91p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 811 


It is not possible to omit this volume from 
any list of current literature, since it stands 
out as one of the two or three best books of 
poetry published during 1917. It collects all 
the poems having love as a theme written 
by this acknowledged master of love poetry 
(1907-17), thus forming an almost necessary 
companion to her selection of the love lyrics 
of other women poets, The answering voice. 
Of the seventy-two, twenty-seven are also 
contained in Rivers to the sea (1915), a ful- 
ler collection not limited to love poems. 
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Thomas, Calvin. Goethe. 1917. 368p. 
Holt $2 net. 832 
This work fills a real need, as a modern, 
scholarly, readable biography and interpreta- 
tion of Goethe’s genius and his writings. 
Professor Thomas, of Columbia University, 
has been a student of Goethe for forty years, 
and is the author of one of the best his- 
tories of German literature. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The red flower. 
1917. 52p. Scribner 50c net. 
811 


Twenty-one poems written since the begin- 
ning of the war, of which two were printed 
in 1914 anonymously owing to Dr. Van 
Dyke’s diplomatic post in Holland. Re- 
strained and dignified, they yet express the 
indignation and resentment of the intelligent 
world-citizen and solemn _ satisfaction at 
America’s participation. 


Wilde, Percival. The unseen host and 
other war plays. 1917. 102p. 
Little $1.25 net. 812 

Five one-act plays picturing war scenes 
and in different ways interpreting its mean- 
ing or effect. They are less gruesome than 
many that have been published and so are 
better adapted for public reading. Dramatic 
presentation for war-relief work is allowed 
without payment of royalty. 


History and Travel 
United States and Canada 


Cram, Mildred. Old seaport towns of 


the South. 1917. 364p._ illus. 
Dodd $2.50 net. 917.5 

A very diverting record of a trip along 
the Atlantic coast, from Baltimore to Key 
West, showing how the southern cities and 
life appear to the New York dweller. Miss 
Cram does not take her travels any more 
seriously than Mrs. Hale, and there is as 
much human nature as description in the 


book. The sketches are by her brother-com- 
panion, Allan Cram. 


Haworth, P. L. On the headwaters of 
Peace River. 1917. 295p. illus. 
maps. Scribner $4 net. OT7.34 

Pleasant record of a thousand-mile canoe- 
trip in northern British Columbia, some of 
it through unknown territory. Mr. Haworth 
has the true explorer’s zest, and finds satis- 
faction in the little events as well as in 
hunting and canoeing. Fine illustrations and 
two maps. Appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Europe 


Chesterton, G. K. A short history of 

England. 1917. 284p. Lane $1.50 

net. 942 

“A pioneer in historical introspection,” this 

amazingly condensed story of England’s his- 

tory has an originality, vitality and fresh- 

ness which in some measure offset its super- 

ficiality, false emphasis and “paradoxical 
partisanship.” 


Hill, D. J. The rebuilding of Europe. 
1917. 289p. Century $1.50 net. 
327.4 
The divergence in ideals and aims of the 
European races is here clearly analyzed, and 
the really fundamental issues of the war are 
pointed out. In Mr. Hill’s opinion, ‘out of 
the anguish, the disillusionment and the fad- 
ing of iridescent dreams the New Europe will 
come forth chastened, reconstituted, and re- 
deemed.” The last chapter is on ‘America’s 
interest in the New Europe.” Five of the 
eight chapters were in part printed in the 
Century, 1917. 


Lewinski-Corwin, E. H. Political his- 
tory of Poland. 1917. 628p. illus. 
Polish book importing co. $3 net. 

942.8 

An authoritative and comprehensive his- 
tory which has been welcomed by scholars 
and by the Polish people in the United 

States. Where there is a demand for more 

than a brief survey, it should be preferred 

to the books written by English and Ameri- 
ean writers in the last two or three years. 

The numerous illustrations are interesting 

but are poorly reproduced on inferior paper. 


Olgin, M. J. The soul of the Russian 
revolution. 1917. 4238p. illus. 
Holt $2.50 net. 947 

A review and interpretation of the revo- 
lutionary movement and its growth from the 
viewpoint of a Russian who took part in the 

1905 revolution. Of value in showing one 

phase of the struggle, but ‘the people, the 

soul and meaning of their revolt, are ab- 
sent; what we have is the story of the in- 

dustrial proletariat led and betrayed by a 

militant revolutionary minority” (Nation). 

A compression into half the space would have 

made it more useful. 


Vinogradoff, Paul. The Russian prob- 
lem. 1917. 44p. Knopf 75c net. 

347 

A slender volume on Russia after the war 
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and the psychology of the nation, written be- 
fore the revolution. “It would be difficult 
to give a more comprehensive outline of Rus- 
sian economic and political conditions. . .In 
its account of the peasants, Zemstvos and 
Duma, and their shortcomings, it does furn- 
ish a good background and give some clue 
to the forces which have brought. Russia 
to the present abyss.’’—Nation. 


European War 


Belmont, Ferdinand. <A _ crusader of 
France. 1917. 366p. Dutton $1.50 
net. 940.913 

The letters home of a young French cap- 
tain who went into the war at once and 
was killed in December 1915. They prove 
again what seriousness, patriotic fervor and 
patient endurance educated young men 
brought to the unwelcome duty of exchang- 
ing lecture room, studio or office for the 
trench and billet, and show a beautiful love 
of home and faith in the hereafter. The 

brilliancy and bravery of this officer’s mili- 

tary record contrast sharply with the tone 

and content of his letters. 


Cheradame, Andre. The United States 
and Pangermania. 1917. 170p. 
maps. Scribner $1 net. 327 

A supplement to The Pangerman plot un- 
masked, stating the Pangerman doctrine and 
the kaiser’s responsibility for it, outlining 
its plan and giving the history of its de- 
velopment during the last twenty-two years, 
telling how to destroy it, and the United 

States’ share in the war. “Germany no 

longer exists. In her place stands Pan- 

germany, whose existence is incompatible 
with the independence of the United States 
and the freedom of the world.’’ The author’s 

Atlantic Monthly articles are now in book 

form (Pan-Germany, the disease and cure, 

Atlantic Monthly press, 60c, paper 25c). 

They are similar in content but more com- 

pressed and therefore not quite so readable. 


Defenders of democracy; ed. by the 
Militia of Mercy. 1918. 324p. 
illus. Lane $2.50 net. 940.913 


A large, handsome book into which have 
poured the gifts of rulers, soldiers, states- 
men, writers, and artists of all the Allied 
countries, as a benefit for the needy families 
of the men of the Naval Militia. Many of 
the addresses, stories and poems, and the 
one play by J. Hartley Manners, are suit- 
able for declamation or public reading at 
this time. The United States has the larg- 
est section, and includes a cosmopolitan 
group—President Wilson, Ex-President Eliot, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Melville Stone, Myron 
Herrick, Owen Johnson, Arthur Guy Empey, 
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Edna Ferber, Louise Closser Hale, Amy 
Lowell, and others. 


Forstner, freiherr von. Journal of Sub- 
marine Commander Von Forstner; 
tr. by Mrs. Russell Codman. 1917. 
136p. Houghton $1 net. 940.913 
An interesting but not important account 
of a submarine commander’s duties and ex- 
periences, written, of course, from the Ger- 
man standpoint. In the preface John Hays 
Hammond dwells on the “frightfulness” fea- 
tures of the book and on the problems of 
combatting the submarine. 


Huard, Mme. F. W. My home in the 
field of mercy. 1917. 269p. 
Doran $1.35 net. 940.913 

On Madame Huard’s return from her flight 
before Von Kluck’s invasion, she rehabili- 
tates her chateau and organizes a hospital, 
and this book gives her varied experiences 
as manager of it, and the difficulties of pro- 
curing supplies in a German-devastated coun- 
try. The exposition of the types of peasant 
character is interesting. 


Jastrow, Morris. The war and the Bag- 
dad railway. 1917. 160p. illus map. 
Lippincott $1.50 net. 940.913 

“Significant presentation of the problem in 
the main issue of the war. The short chap- 
ter on the war events is presented merely as 

a setting. The value of the book is in the 

long chapters (2 and 3) giving the story of 

Asia Minor for almost five thousand years, 

and the development of the Bagdad railway 

project. The last chapter pleads for an in- 
ternational cooperation to aid in the awaken- 
ing and development of a resuscitated East 


oo” 


‘which must remain Eastern’. 


McClung, Mrs. N. L. The next of kin. 
1917. 257p. Houghton $1.25 net. 
- 940.913 
Pictures what the war means to the women 
of “the North Country” of Canada (Mrs. 
McClung’s home is in Alberta and she has 
a son in the “Princess Pats’), and how they 
are “doing their bit,” not only for their sons 
overseas, but also for the needy at home. 
There are many good strokes for suffrage 
and prohibition in these informal chapters, 
as those who have heard Mrs. McClung’s 
addresses would expect. 


More letters from Billy; by the author 


of “A sunny sgsubaltern.” 1917. 
121p. Doran $1 net. 940.913 
Gives the later history of “Billy’—ex- 


periences in hospital, back in the trenches, 
and later in hospital again. They are less 
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cheerful and spontaneous, as a whole, than 
the earlier group, but give the same clear- 
eut pictures of trench activity and the rou- 
tine of a subaltern’s work. 


Osborne, W. F. America at war. 1917. 


196p. Doran $1 net. 940.913 
“Letters written to the Manitoba Free 
Press while correspondent at Washington, Ap- 
ril-May 1917. Good style, not too journal- 
istic, and most interesting as showing the 
impression our institutions and our national 
or temperamental approach to the question 
of war made upon a Canadian.” 


Palmer, Frederick. With our faces in 

the light. 1917. 123p. Dodd 50c 

net. 940.913 

A slight but rather significant little book, 

in which the war correspondent took the 

patriotic temperature of various sections of 

the country, on last winter’s lecturing tour, 

with gratifying results. The opinions of the 

cast about the West, and vice versa, are 
humorous reading now. 


Sommers, Cecil. Temporary heroes. 
1917. 244p. illus. Lane $1.25 
net. 940.913 


The very humorous letters of a young Eng- 
lish officer to his fiancée—not boisterous, 
misplaced humor, but the keener intellectual 
variety without which it is hard to under- 
stand how the more refined type of soldier 
can retain his reason. The difficulties and 
dangers and “disagreeables’” in trench life 
and warfare in the first days of the war are 
not missing, but are greatly softened through 
the writer’s cheerful acceptance and endur- 
ance. 





Asia 


Hitchcock, A. M. Over Japan way. 
1917. 274p. illus. Holt $2 net. 
915.2 
Japan as seen by a_ shrewd, humorous 
American, who, despite his guidebook knowl- 
edge, is determined to see and admire, and 
occasionally judge for himself. He _ sees 
more than many foreigners do, and has an 
attractive manner of relating his experiences. 
The final chapter gives some interesting “ap- 
praisals first and second hand” of Japanese 
character. 300d illustrations. 


Tisdale, Alice. Pioneering where the 
world is old. 1917. 227p._ illus. 
Holt $1.50 net. 915.1 

These care-free journeyings of a happy 
woman. having the vagabond spirit that de- 
lights in the “open road” and in the wilds 
of Manchuria, are excellent reading for any 
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one who has the spirit of adventure. The 
book is not for the many. Part of it was 
published in the Atlantic as ‘“‘Leaves from a 
Manchurian note book.” 


Other Countries 


O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. E. C. Diplomatic 
days. 1917. 338p. illus. Harper 
$2 net, 917.2 
Letters to Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s mother 
giving vivid pictures of her life as the Ameri- 
can consul’s wife in the City of Mexico in 
1911-12, previous to the events related in A 
diplomat’s wife in Mexico. They are too 
sketchy to have much historical value, but 
“throw many lights and shades over the tur- 
bulent events of which she was an eye-wit- 
ness,”’ and are always good in themselves 
for mere pleasure reading. The charming 
illustrations are by Ravell. 


Patton, OC. H. Lure of Africa. 1917. 
205p. illus. maps. Missionary 
educ. movement 60c net. 916 

Though written for the student of missions, 
this first-hand account of conditions and 
problems in Africa is so broad in grasp and 
constructive in suggestion that any reader 
can profit from it. Mr. Patton, of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, “has gleaned well in a very wide field 
and has managed to compress a great deal 
of general information about Africa within 
less than two hundred pages.” Bibliography 

(5p.), folding map, and full index. 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. Our square and the peo- 
ple init. 1917. 424p. Houghton 
$1.40 net. 

“A group of stories about the varied per- 
sonalities that live near a square in the slum 
district of New York City. They are inter- 
esting for their strong local coloring but 
are in no way remarkable. Reprinted from 
various periodicals.” 


Beach, Rex. Laughing Bill Hyde, and 
other stories. 1917. 393p. Har- 
per $1.35 net. 

A group of short stories, entertaining but 
not very original. Those relating to Alaska 
and the business “game” are the best. 


Bell, J. J. Kiddies. 1917. 278p. 
Stokes $1.50 net. 
Stories of children told with a charming 
and sympathetic touch. Some are written in 
Seotch and reintroduce ‘Wee MacGregor.” 





| 
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Crane, Stephen. The red badge of cour- 


age. 1917. 233p. Appleton $1 
net. 


A new edition of a war novel which has 
been famous since its publication in 1895. 
Though it pictures from imagination scenes 
in the Civil War, Mr. Empey testifies to its 
truthfulness to life in his introduction. Type 
is excellent, paper and binding good for the 
price. ” 


Dillon, Mary. Comrades. 1918. 396p. 
Century $1.40 net. 

A war novel, with the University of Leip- 
sic as the first scene, where before the war 
the young English hero was studying for 
the diplomatic service and fell in love with 
an American girl. After losing an arm and 
receiving the V. C. he is sent to the United 
States to buy horses, and finds the girl on 
the Lusitania. Though wooden and unreal- 
istic after reading real war accounts, it has 
all the elements that give the average novel 
popularity. 


Eastman, Mrs. R. L. H. The big little 
person. 1917. 346p. Harper 
$1.40 net. 

A sufficiently sentimental tale of a girl 
who, afflicted with increasing deafness, ac- 
quires first cheerfulness and then a romance 
by writing silly letters to a man whom she 
knows only through his clever advertise- 
ments for a brand of rubbers. - 


Laughlin, C. E. The heart of Her High- 
ness. 1917. 383p. Putnam $1.50 
net. 

A romance of Mary of Burgundy, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, whose troubles in the 
matter of marrying are born of that period 
—a childhood betrothal to the son of Ger- 
many’s emperor, the choice of Louis of 
France of his own son, her family’s choice, 
and finally her own. Though it does not la- 
bor under the disadvantage 6f archaic lan- 
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guage, it will hardly be very popular in these 
stirring times. 


Showerman, Grant. A country child. 
1917. 368p. Century $1.75 net. 

The small boy of The country chronicle 
tells his earliest remembered experiences and 
emotions—learning to read, starting to 
school, going swimming, talking with the 
neighbors and the hired man, etc. Professor 
Showerman throws a glamor around these 
memories of his own childhood, despite their 
homeliness. 


Sidgwick, Mrs. C. U. Salt of the earth. 
1917. 313p. Watt $1.40 net. 

I‘ictures German life in military circles as 
a London girl who is German in parentage 
but in all else thoroughly English, exper- 
iences it after marrying her cousin, a Berlin 
officer. The affronts to her intelligence and 
independence are so continous and grievous 
as to make her meek submission a strain on 
the reader’s credulity; in fact, both charac- 
ters and events are so exaggerated as to be 
annoying. The story holds the interest 
strongly, however, with its intensity and 
opening-of-the-war descriptions, and it will 
without doubt be popular. 


Walpole, Hugh. The green mirror. 
1917. 416p. Doran $1.50 net. 

As unusual and significant a study of 
hopeless conservatism as The Duchess of 
Wrexe. Mrs. Trenchard, strong willed and 
small souled, not only builds and maintains 
a wall of tradition and prejudice between her 
family and the world but also tries to mold 
to its own unchanging pattern the outsider 
who ventures within the wall. By almost 
superhuman effort the most adored member 
escapes, to grasp her chance of happiness, 
but even this act and the symbolic shatter- 
ing of the green mirror, which has reflected 
the family life so many years, do not release 
the family from its chains. Not a book for 
the young person. - 





